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By Juliana Summers 
Managing Editor 


Sip, gulp, ahh. A hint of 
pumpkin or mild coffee under- 
tones are only the start to taste 
bud-tantalizing variations pop- 
ping up around every craft brew- 
ing corner. 

The artisan approach to 
brewing took leaps and bounds 
from its simple beginnings, 
growing 18 percent in 2013 alone 
to roughly 2,822 craft breweries 
in full operation nationally, ac- 
cording to Brewers Association 
statistics. In Vermont, 2011 and 
2012 Brewers Association rank- 
ings showed the state as having 
the greatest number of breweries 
per capita. 

In line with the growing 
popularity of craft brew produc- 
tion is the introduction of brew- 
ing studies from technical diplo- 
ma to university level. Beginning 
in the spring 2015 semester, stu- 
dents at Paul Smith’s College in 
upstate New York will be able to 
take courses for a craft brewing 
minor, which will officially be 
open to enrollment for fall 2015. 

Joe Conto, assistant profes- 
sor of hospitality and manage- 
ment at Paul Smith’s, saw the in- 
terest in craft beer and growth in 
that sector as an opportunity for 
students. 


Gas leak 


By Aaron Gasson 
Multimedia Editor 


On the evening of Sept. 14, 
fire alarms sounded in the 100s 
townhouses as residents waited 
for firefighters to determine the 
cause of the disturbance. Not 
long after, students in houses 101 
through 105 were allowed back 
into their houses, but the resi- 
dents of 106 did not stay in their 
house that night. 

“They let us in to grab some 
food, some belongings and then 
go to the Days Inn. And we 
couldn’t sleep [in our house] for 
two nights,” said Ellia Heroux, 
*15, who lives in Townhouse 106. 

The cause of the alarm was 
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“T saw that the brewing of 
it was one thing,’ Conto said. 
“IT wanted my students to know 
about the product, but also what 
do we do with it, how do we make 
money off of it from the business 
end. So, that’s what I built it for.” 

Students in the minor will 
take classes ranging from practi- 
cal brewing studies to sales and 
distribution-related modules. 

The U.S. is not alone in the 
endeavor. Niagara College, in 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario 
introduced its two-year diploma 
program in brewery studies in 
2010, with 24 students enrolled. 
Expanding every year, the pro- 
gram estimates it will have 72 
students enrolled in January 
2015, making it the largest brew- 
ing school in the world, accord- 
ing to program creator and brew- 
master Jonathan Downing. 

Students in the program 
delve into all corners of the in- 
dustry, with brewer training at an 
on-site full-sized craft system to 
courses in licensing and regula- 
tions. Downing said the goal is 
for students to be “world-ready,” 
able to walk out of the program 
into any type of brewery under- 
standing the entire process. 

“We've had guys go into 
Molson Coors at different levels,” 
Downing said. “Most are going 
into mid-size craft breweries as 


in 100s temporarily 


carbon monoxide gas — which 
can result in serious injury or 
even death — leaking back into 
the house from the exhaust vent 
via an open window. But upon 
further investigation the follow- 
ing Monday, the real cause was 
discovered. 

“That particular group of 
townhouses have been fitted with 
gas heat, so that space on the first 
floor used to have a washer and 
drier with a direct vent out that 
goes through the roof,” said Peter 
Soons, director of Public Safety. 
“As it turns out, there was a fault 
in the vent inside the roof, and 
that allowed the carbon monoxide 
to seep back into the bedroom.” 

Residents of the row of 





The craft brewing industry grew by 


assistant brewers and brewing 
technicians, some are going into 
brewpubs as the brew masters, 
and some are actually opening up 
their own companies, so we’ve 
had 100 percent placement in the 
three graduating classes we’ve 
had so far.” 

Downing said that many col- 
leges in the U.S. looked to Niag- 
ara’s program for their own start- 


houses from 101 to 106 were 
previously advised not to have 
the windows facing Hodson Hall 
open whenever the heat was on, 
in order to prevent a recurrence 
of this incident. Soons confirmed 
that this precaution is no longer 
necessary. 

“That was one of the theo- 
ries: that exhaust was entering 
back into the windows, but it was 
determined the next day that it 
was the pipe that was the issue 
and it was repaired shortly after,” 
Soons said. 

Residence life stepped in and 
organized alternative living ar- 
rangements for the students. 

“T was on duty that night, 
and when I came over they had 
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18 percent in 2013 to 2,822 breweries total in the U.S. 


up curriculums. 

At St. Michael’s, Shane La- 
mos, ’00, associate professor of 
chemistry, has already gauged 
student interest for a hypotheti- 
cal craft brewing course in any 
combination of the chemistry, bi- 
ology, biochemistry and business 
departments. 

“A lot of students seem gen- 
uinely engaged in the idea of fer- 


relocated 


not yet identified the issue,” said 
Brian Lee, assistant director of 
Residence Life. “But the mainte- 
nance folks said, ‘We’re not ex- 
actly sure what the issue is, but 
to be safe we’re going to turn off 
the heat, so knowing that and 
seeing as it was one of the first 
chilly nights of the fall, so it was 
a fairly quick decision to call the 
Days Inn.” 

The Days Inn had rooms 
available; half of the townhouse 
residents went to the hotel and 
half stayed in alternative arrange- 
ments, either with nearby family 
or friends. 

“They were allowed to go in- 
side and pack a bag, they could be 
in there for a couple minutes, but 


INSIDE 


menting and producing drinks,” 
Lamos said. “There’s a culture 
around this type of process; it’s a 
topic of interest, but we have to 
find a way to develop it, and then 
also get support for it to offer it as 
a potential course.” 


See BREWING, page 4 


students 


they just couldn’t sleep there,” 
Lee said. 

The residents have since 
moved back into their house. 
Heroux and her housemates com- 
mented that the Residence Life 
staff was very accommodating 
and efficient with their handling 
of the situation. 

“They were really good 
about it, and it’s nice that they 
took the time to actually fix it 
correctly, even if I was angry at 
the time,’ Heroux said. “Student 
Life did the best possible job they 
could have, considering the cir- 
cumstances.” 
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By Kristina Yannotta 
Staff Writer 


Ebola has hit West Africa 
hard. The fast-moving disease 
has killed at least 2,958 people 
in Guinea, Liberia, Sierra Le- 
one, Nigeria and the Congo since 
March, according to healthmap. 
org. 

Although the impacted re- 
gion is more than 7,000 miles 
from St. Michael’s, it still has an 
effect on students study abroad 
options. Over winter break, a 
trip to Ghana is scheduled and 
is at risk of being canceled if the 
disease begins to spread closer to 
the country. 

Peggy Imai, director of the 
study abroad office, and Josse- 
lyne Price, the trip’s leader, met 
Sept. 16 to discuss the two-week 
trip. The trip is still scheduled as 
planned, but Imai said that they 
are both watching what is going 
on in West Africa closely. Other 
schools with trips going to heav- 
ily impacted areas have already 
canceled. 

Price is keeping track of the 
outbreak through healthmap.org 
since it began and is in contact 
with other professors outside of 
St. Michael’s who are leading 
trips to the area. She explained 
that not many trades go through 
Ghana and the spread has been 
moving up the coast rather than 
toward where Ghana is located. 

Both Imai and Price said it’s 
too early to tell what will happen 
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in the area because Ebola has not 
reached Ghana or the area. 

“If it reaches one of Ghana’s 
neighboring countries, then I will 
start to worry,” Price said. If she 


feels at anytime it is too risky to 
go, she will cancel the trip. 

“She won’t put anyone at 
risk,” Imai said. “That I am con- 
fident in.” 


PHOTO ILLUSTRATION BY JACKIE CHISHOLM 
A map of West Africa shows areas affected by the Ebola outbreak. Statistics from National Geographic as of Sept. 24. 


Price is in constant commu- 
nication with Imai and St. Mi- 
chael’s every time she gets an up- 
date about the spread. As of right 
now, it appears Ebola has stabi- 


lized in Guinea where the disease 
is heavily concentrated. 


SEE GHANA TRIP, PAGE 3 


Green Up to implement compost initiative 


Volunteer pick-up program will ences students to live sustainably 
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Seagulls circle overhead waiting to pick at food scraps from the remnants of Alliot’s compost bins on 


Thursday morning. 


By Cecilia Schnobrich 
Staff Writer 


For students on the meal 
plan at St. Michael’s, composting 
is almost a reflex; when leaving 
the dining hall, leftover food gets 


scraped into the big compost bins 
in the corner. It’s as much assis- 
tance to the dishwashers as it is 
a sustainability effort. Students 
living in apartment style housing 
face difficulties composting be- 
cause it takes time and effort to 


transport the waste to the Alliot 
loading dock. 

“No one wants to take it all 
the way to Alliot—it’s a stinky 
bucket that no one wants to travel 
with,” said McKenna Earl, 
resident assistant (RA) for the 


Ethan Allen apartments. “I think 
students would love a curbside 
pick-up service for compost.” 

A new initiative by Green 
Up plans to provide just that. 

The idea sprouted last spring 
when Heather Ellis, sustainabil- 
ity coordinator and adviser to 
Green Up, spent time working 
with a psychology class on cam- 
pus—Human Behavior in the En- 
vironment. 

“T really like that it started 
with a psychology class.” said El- 
lis. “This is one of the best class- 
es that I’ve collaborated with.” 


56 


many Green Up students I can get 
to volunteer to do the pick-up,” 
Ellis said. “I’m hoping by next 
week to start rolling this option 
out to students living in the 100s 
and 400s. We would give them 
a couple different compost bins, 
brand new, with the food scrap 
symbol on it. Twice a week dur- 
ing a set time is when they would 
put out the compost bin, and then 
the volunteers would pick it up 
and empty it for them and bring 
it right back to their door.” 

The program aims to en- 
courage students to compost, but 





No one wants to take it all the way to Al- 
liot—it’s a stinky bucket that no one wants 
to travel with. I think students would love a 
curbside pick-up service for compost. 





Students were tasked with 
examining different sustainabil- 
ity issues on campus and devel- 
oping solutions to combat them. 
One group focused specifically 
on composting, and concluded 
that convenience, particularly in 
a college setting, is a huge fac- 
tor in sustainability efforts. The 
group suggested a compost pick- 
up service. 

“We're going to actually 
take that class suggestion and do 
a mini version of it, based on how 


- McKenna Earl 


99 


also to spread awareness of what 
can and cannot be composted. A 
general rule for composting: if 
it came from the ground, it can 
return to the ground. Anything 
organic may be composted; any- 
thing that was once living is or- 
ganic. 

This new initiative would 
improve the convenience of com- 
posting for those living in the 
townhouses and apartments. 


see COMPOST, PAGE 3 
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Faculty lawsuit settles, wins $19.5 million 


Two professors see end to five-year, nationwide retirement fund case 


By Colin Flanders 
News Editor 


A class action lawsuit initi- 
ated by two St. Michael’s faculty 
members settled on Sept. 3 to 
the tune of $19.5 million spread 
amongst 105,000 claimants na- 
tionwide. The lawsuit, which 
began in 2009, was filed against 
TIAA-CREF, a major financial 


services company in charge of 


handling faculty members’ re- 
tirement accounts. 

Christine Bauer-Ramazani 
and Carolyn Duffy, both profes- 
sors in the applied linguistics 
department, were named as rep- 
resentatives in the suit that be- 


gan after the college decided to 
transfer their retirement funds 
TIAA-CREF to 
company. 

As the paperwork was filed 
on May 1, 2007, some faculty 
members noticed their funds still 
hadn’t transferred a week later. 
These investments were traded 
as mutual funds or shares on the 
stock market, which at the time 
of the transfer were increasing in 
value, Bauer-Ramazani said. 

“TIAA-CREF took the po- 
sition that it was entitled to that 
increase in value and only was 
required to transfer the amount 
reflected in the value as of the 
initial date,” said Robert Hemley 


from another 


GHANA TRIP: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2 


Price began travelling to 
Ghana when she was 20 years 
old, and this will be the second 
trip she has done with the college. 

There will be another leader 
aiding Price, Brian Dukehart, 
’11, who went on the trip before. 
Dukehart is familiar with the 
area and Price said he will be the 
medical aid, tending to any minor 
injuries such as cuts and colds. 

Ghana is familiar territory 
for Price; she is well-aqauinted 
with the lay of the land as well, 
including the embassy and hos- 
pitals. “It’s like going home for 
me,” she said. 

Price hasn’t asked her con- 
nections who live in Ghana about 
Ebola because it’s not a worry for 
them. The best thing to do is wait 
and watch if the disease spreads, 
she said. 

Eight students have signed 
up and paid a $100 deposit for the 
trip. The two-week trip is worth 
two credits and students have 
the option of taking a follow up 





course next semester worth an- 
other two credits. 

Nov. 17 is the final decision 
deadline for giving the trip a 
green light or red light. The stu- 
dents will then be taking care of 
paperwork for visas, getting vac- 
cinations and making final pay- 
ments. 

Imai said there are two stu- 
dents studying in southern Africa 
this semester and five students 
are planning to go in the spring. 
It’s too early to tell if the students 
studying abroad next semester 
should consider canceling. Imai 
and Price have not heard any 
concerns from parents or stu- 
dents about the trip or from those 
studying in Africa currently. 

Imai said there is a risk as- 
sessment committee that looks 
over every trip before it begins to 
see if it’s safe to travel and study 
in that area. 

“If the trip was tomorrow, 
we would be on a plane,” Price 
said. 
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Professor Josselyne Price demonstrates a beat in front of her class in 
preparation for their trip to Ghana in December. 











of the Burlington firm Gravel & 
Shea, and one of the lawyers rep- 
resenting the faculty members. 

While the class action was 
filed for all those whose accounts 
increased over this period, the 
judge defined the class as those 
“whose funds were 
ferred or distributed within seven 
days of the date the account was 
valued and were denied the in- 
vestment gains.” 

All those who fell into this 
defined class will be apportioned 
the $19.5 million based on the 
data supplied about their ac- 
counts. 

For Bauer-Ramazani, one of 
the hardest parts of the the five- 


not trans- 


year process was the deposition. 
“They had people there from 


TIAA-CREF asking us lots of 


very detailed questions about our 
understanding of this process,” 
Bauer-Ramazani_ said. “They 
were trying to ascertain if we 
really understood what was go- 
ing on; was there something we 
thought they were doing wrong? 
Obviously we did, and the judge 
agreed with us.” 

Gravel & Shea is now pursu- 
ing those who didn’t fall into the 
class definition, but experienced 
a three-to-seven-day lag in their 
funds being transferred, Hemley 
said. 

While Hemley and his firm 


have their eyes set on the fu- 
ture, relief has swept over those 
who believe that justice has been 
served. 

“It seemed at times like it 
was never-ending,” Bauer-Rama- 
zani said. “I mean my emails and 
files; it’s massive. But it feels 
good. We feel vindicated that you 
have to treat your investors fairly. 
If this problem happened—and it 
did happen—then okay, you ad- 
mit it, and you compensate your 
investors for this loss. You can’t 
just ignore it.” 

TIAA-CREF told the Bur- 
lington Free Press it admits no 
wrongdoing under the terms of 
the settlement. 
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Jim Celotti unloads compost bins onto the composting piles across the railroad tracks on Sept. 24. Ce- 
lotti picks up the bins from Alliot Dining Hall every day at 7 a.m. and has been employed at St. Michael’s 


college for almost 30 years. 


COMPOST: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2 


“Composting has always 
been available to students, staff 
and faculty, but they have to be 
the ones to bring it to Alliot. So 
we do have people participating, 
but it’s a smaller number than I 
think we can get,” Ellis said. 

“Some people living in the 
apartments definitely compost al- 
ready,” Earl said. “And when I’ve 
talked to my residents at floor 
meetings about Green Up’s new 
plan, everyone says, ‘Oh yeah, 
we’ ll compost!’” 

For Vermont residents, not 
composting will soon be out of 
the question. “Actually, in -the 
state of Vermont, there is now a 
law that makes it illegal for stu- 
dents, for anyone, to put food 
scraps or other organics into a 
landfill,” Ellis said. 

In May 2012, Vermont 
passed the Universal Recycling 
Law (Act 148), which made it 
illegal to throw yard residuals, 
organics, and other compostable 
elements into a landfill. Act 148 
made Vermont the first state to 
require that all food scraps be 
recycled and compulsory compli- 


ance of the law is phased in over 
Six years. 

In case complying with this 
new law isn’t incentive enough, 
Ellis has developed a bonus that 
could make unmotivated stu- 
dents more inclined to utilize the 
composting service. If students 
are consistent with their com- 
posting, at the end of the year 
they could be entered to win their 
own real ceramic or aluminum 
compost bin, so that once they 
graduate they can continue to do 
it at home. 

The compost pick-up ser- 
vice is prepared to begin within 
the upcoming weeks; the official 
start date still hinges upon how 
many volunteers sign up to do 
the picking up. Green Up plans to 
start implementing the program 
on a small scale, so theyll know 
if it’s feasible on a bigger scale; 
eventually, if the program elicits 
a positive response, it will reach 
out to north campus as well. Ellis 
is optimistic. 

“Composting is something 
that the school has done long be- 
fore my position; they composted 


yard waste, leaves, clippings.” 
she said, “In 2007, a year before 
I was hired, Green Up did a push 
to start getting the food scraps 
from Alliot incorporated into the 
composting system. I feel really 
lucky to have the Grounds crew 
and facilities participating in 
this.” 

Each morning around 6:30, 
the grounds crew picks the com- 
post up outside Alliot and take s it 
to a composting facility, which is 
near the college’s organic garden. 
Once decomposed, the compost 
gets used in flower beds on cam- 
pus and in the 300s field when 
they reseed for athletic events. 

Many are expecting a pos- 
itive response to Green Up’s new 
initiative. 

“At a school like St. Mike’s, 
where people seem to care about 
the environment and social jus- 
tice, I think people will respond 
positively to a composting pick- 
up service,” said Zach Johnston, 
17, member of the Green Up 
crew “Though we would have 
to work to get the message out 
there.” 
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By Leah Valletta 
Features Editor 


Father Berube is smoking 
a pipe in Jeanmarie Hall, and 
class is taking forever. As class 
ends you head out into the cold, 
run over to Easy Ed’s, the liquor 
store across the street from the 
McCarthy Arts Center, to grab a 
case of Schlitz (the 70’s version 
of Natty Light). Five or six of you 
in Ryan Hall decided to have a 
floor party that night. Any and 
all are welcome. Your resident 
assistant (RA) walks in halfway 
through, his jeans flared out, his 
hair brushed over to the side. 
Your friend doesn’t, stop playing 
his guitar while he tells you to 
make sure the hall is cleaned up 
by Sunday morning. 

Such was a typical Friday 
night for Tom Congdon, ’76, 
when he attended St. Michaels. 
Similar scenes may be described 
by many alumni who went to the 
school between 1971 and 1986, 
when the drinking age was 18 
in Vermont. In fact, “traditional 
refreshments,” meaning alco- 
holic beverages, were given out 
at school organized events, like 
P-Day and dances. 

This sounds like foreign 
policy at St. Michael’s, where 
most students now are underage 
and not allowed to drink on dry 
areas of campus. The only wet 
areas on campus are for juniors 
and seniors and include the town- 
houses, Ethan Allan apartments 
and Hodson. Underage students 
who decide to drink must stay in 


their dorms to avoid getting into 
trouble. 

When the drinking age was 
18, students were allowed to 
drink in the open without fear 
of getting caught. “It allowed for 
less emphasis on enforcement 
of rules and more emphasis on 


responsible drinking,” said Jeff 


Vincent, assistant dean of stu- 
dents. 

“Alcohol was part of the col- 
lege culture but it wasn’t in the 
closet,” said Peter Soons, ’82, 
chief of fire and rescue and di- 
rector of public safety. “You look 
at it now and two thirds to three 
quarters of our campus popula- 
tion is underage and so now we 
have an issue with binge drink- 
ing, people drinking with a pur- 
pose, and I think that is where 
it pops its head up in negative 
ways.” 

This illegality forces stu- 
dents who choose to drink to 
avoid Public Safety, RAs and 
people who could help if there 
was a problem with abuse. This 
cat and mouse approach paired 
with binge drinking has become 
an issue at colleges nationwide. 
According to the 2013 National 
Institute of Alcohol Abuse and 


Alcoholism survey, about half of 


college students who drink also 
consume alcohol through binge 
drinking. 

“When I worked the emer- 
gency room at Middlesex Hospi- 
tal, it was not unusual for younger 
students from Wesleyan Univer- 
sity to be hospitalized for ETOH 
[alcohol] poisoning levels as high 
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St. Michael’s residence hall assistants pause a moment to take their 
group picture for the yearbook. 


as .35,” said Congdon, who is also 
a registered nurse, in an email. 
“When the student would awake 
from his/her drunken stupor they 
always recounted drinking hard 
liquor. The students would say 
it was a lot easier getting liquor 
into the dorm than trying to bring 
beer onto the floor. Most of us 
drank beer and became sick. We 
would, as it became known, ‘toss 
beans’ before we could drink to 
the point of needing hospitaliza- 
tion.” 

The drinking age may reflect 
a cultural shift on our ideas to- 
wards alcohol more than a shift in 
the behavior of college students. 

“In the late 50s and ’60s al- 
cohol was very prevalent, smok- 
ing was very prevalent,” said 
Grace Kelly, °81, director of 
student activities and associate 
dean of students. “When I was in 
school in the late ’70s, early ’80s 
that prevalence was starting to 
fade out, but it was more there. I 
don’t think it’s there now.” 

This shift in thinking was 
solidified by the National Mini- 
mum Drinking Age Act passed 
in 1984, which punished any 
state with a drinking age of 18 by 
cutting their highway funding by 
10 percent. However, while alco- 
hol may not have the same day- 
to-day prevalence as it did in the 
*60s, drinking remains a part of 
adult life. 

This sends a_ conflicting 
message to underage students 
who have voting rights, can enlist 
in the army and see their parents 
and other respected adults drink- 
ing. 

“There’s not a single student 
that doesn’t know drinking is il- 
legal,’ Vincent said. “But very 
few students think it’s wrong.” 

The challenge then becomes 
this: how can a college which 
must, by law, reprimand students 
for underage drinking create a 
positive and healthy idea of alco- 
hol for students living in reality 
on campus? 

“There’s no opportunity to 
really model responsible drink- 
ing because it’s not legal, and 
that’s a little bit of a dilemma be- 
cause alcohol is certainly a part 
of culture and a part of adult life, 
but given that the drinking age is 
21 and most of our campus popu- 
lation is under 21, you can’t really 
model responsible consumption,” 
Soons said. 

When the drinking age was 
18, the school was able to model 
responsible consumption in a 
way it now cannot. The 1977 St. 
Michael’s yearbook memorial- 
izes one of its Alcohol Aware- 
ness Weeks on campus, saying 
that “activities were planned, not 
to preach or moralize, but to pro- 
vide accurate information, offer 
alternatives to alcohol abuse, and 
to heighten awareness that alco- 
hol can be enjoyed through ma- 
ture, intelligent use.” 











The drinking age: more than just a number 
What was campus like when most students could eeany drink? 
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Chuck Loguidice enjoys a beer in the library when the drinking age 


was 18. 

This is not to say that stu- 
dents now want to drink more 
than students then. According to 
Vincent, students wanting to live 
in G.R.E.A.T (alcohol and drug 
free) housing are growing in 
number on campuses nationally, 
and perhaps this reflects those 
cultural trends. 

“The safety issues were there 
in 1950, ’60, ’70/90. They’re not 


BREWING: 
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Though the potential course 
is still in early idea stages, Lamos 


previously worked with Monica 


Thomas, 15, on an independent 
study course looking at the mo- 
lecular aspects of fermentation. 

“Tt is a career path that 
chemistry, biology and biochem 
majors could pursue,” he said. 
“Your genuinely good brewers, 
the people who make high qual- 
ity craft beers, are people that 

understand that process at all 
of the levels. They know how to 
properly take care of yeast, they 
know when to add preservatives 
or sulfites in order to balance it, 
they understand how the hops are 
being digested to produce flavor 
molecules,’ among a-series of 
other factors, he explained. 

Thomas and roommate Katie 
Brady, 15, are currently brewing 
their own. batch of hard cider at 
their home in the 200s, combin- 
ing their biology majors with an 
interest in pursuing home brew- 
ing as a hobby. 

“Students are just a repre- 
sentation of the culture at large,” 
Lamos said. Vermont particular- 
ly.lends itself to these local, niche 
movements, he said. 

Erik Kaarla, adjunct profes- 
sor in the accounting and busi- 
ness department at St. Michael’s, 
believes the craft brewing indus- 
try is hitting its peak. 





going away,” Kelly said. “When I 
was a student, people drank too 
much, and horrible things hap- 
pened, and these days people 
drink too much and _ horrible 
things happen, and I don’t think 
the age has increased that, I think 
it’s just made the consumption of 
it different, but the ultimate end 
result is still the same.” 


“T’m a little bit cynical that 
it’s going to continue to grow as 
a market,” Kaarla said. “Those 
Heady Topper stories are few and 
far between, so I think occasion- 
ally you’ll have a microbrewery 
that really takes off and becomes 
an American business dream 
come true.” 

A variety of opportunities in 
this “artisan culture” should con- 
nect all necessary industry skill- 
sets, he said. For the industry to 
succeed, there must be a focus on 
the marketing! and business side 
of craft brewing. 

Conto’s approach to the new 
minor at Paul Smith’s, combin- 
ing technical brewing with an 
emphasis on business and hospi- 
tality side of the operation, isan 
example of industry wrap-around 
with market shelf-life. “It will 
stabilize, making it a constant in 
our society,” he said. “You can 
make all the beer you want, but 
if you can’t get it to market then it 
doesn’t matter.” 

“T think that beer is ready to 
have its day, that the study of it 
is going to begin to become more 
important and respected,” Conto 
said. 

doesn’t matter.” 

“T think that beer is ready to 
have its day, that the study of it 
is going to begin to become more 
important and respected,” Conto 
said. 





By Lauren Carter 
Arts/Lifestyle Editor 


After classes are done and 
before people start congregat- 
ing at the grill for their beloved 
chicken patties on Friday nights, 
you'll find a group of students 
belting their favorite songs, act- 
ing out skits and singing with 
their a capella groups at Studio D. 

Studio D is a new alternative 
happy hour event happening on 
campus every Friday from 4 to 
7 p.m. on the first floor by Ein- 
stein Bros. Bagels in the Dion 
Family Student Center. The event 
showeases students’ talents in 
a relaxed and fun environment. 
Hosted by the Student Associa- 
tion E-board, Studio D holds a 
variety of events ranging from 
open mic nights to slam poetry. 

“Studio D is a play off of 
Studio 54, which is one of the top 
music venues/night clubs in New 
York,” said Eric Jaukkuri, resi- 
dent director and assistant direc- 
tor of Student Activities. 

Studio D already hosted an 
“Open Mike Knight,’ improv 
night, and “acapalooza,” which 
included all the a capella groups 
on campus, and soon will be 
hosting an “unplugged” acoustic 
session. The purpose of these 
events is for students to showcase 
their various talents in a setting 
that is substance and stress free. 

“T had been getting a lot of 
feedback saying that there was a 
lack of programming and a lack 
of venues for students to come 
together in a dry space and show- 
case their talent, and that’s what 
Studio D does,” said Grace Kelly, 
director of Student Activities. 

With this feedback, Kelly 
said that she wanted to provide 
an opportunity for students who 
don’t always get the chance to 
show what they’re working on or 
interested in. 

“We're trying to think out- 
side the box and get more cre- 
ative with events on campus for 
those who don’t choose to drink 
on the weekends,” Jaukkuri said. 

Although other events on 
campus such as Friday Knight 
Dry and resident assistant’s so- 
cials provide a dry environment 
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for students to gather and enjoy 
each other’s company, Studio D 
is a space where anything goes. 

“I think Studio D is a great 
thing for students to have fun 
and see each other perform,” said 
Brendan Oates, °15, who partici- 
pated in Studio D’s improv night 
on Sept. 12. “It’s the one chance 
I’ve gotten to perform out of my 
improv group and it was great to 
see other students who weren't 
involved in the club getting up 
there.” 

Oates performed with his 
improv group and got students up 
on their feet acting out skits made 
by audience members. The per- 
formance ranged from blurting 
out movie titles for the partici- 
pants on stage to act out to full- 
fledged skits that were picked out 
of a hat. 

Studio D is different from 
most dry events on campus be- 
cause it is a weekly student-run 
event that falls on a Friday and is 
the first of its kind. Most events 
on campus only take place during 
the week. 

With Residence Life initiat- 
ing a higher standard of living, 
there is a new step into address- 
ing the drinking culture on cam- 
pus. 

Canterbury will be hosting 
a weekly event called the “Club- 
house,” Jaukkuri said, where 
students can gather in a dry en- 
vironment. Another addition to 
this dry initiative is that Friday 
Knight Dry will occur twice this 
semester and once in the spring 
semester, which has never been 
done before, as it is always once 
a year. 

“There’s Friday Knight Dry, 
M.OV.E, Wilderness and count- 
less other outlets for students to 
participate in, but with the new 
standard of living we’re \trying 
to enforce, we are also trying to 
promote more dry events on cam- 
pus,” Jaukkuri said. 

Along with trying to pro- 
mote more substance-free alter- 
natives, Kelly and Jaukkuri also 
had a mission for the new Student 
Center. 

“Alliot had everything going 
for it. Everyone met at the pur- 
ple couches and hung out at the 
Knight Stand, but now that that’s 
all gone, it changed the atmo- 


sphere,” Jaukkuri said. “There’s 
been a lot of trial and error seeing 
who we can get to use this build- 
ing and so far it’s been really suc- 
cessful.” 

“This summer we wanted 
to breathe some life into the new 
building and that’s how we came 
up with Studio D,” Kelly said. 

During new student orien- 
tation this year, the Dion Cen- 
ter was utilized for most of the 
events that first-years attend, in- 
cluding the academic fair, first- 
year seminar panel and first-year 
dance. Last year’s orientation 
could not occur in the new stu- 
dent center due to ongoing con- 
struction, Kelly said. 

“The location of Studio D is 
great because a lot of people can 
enjoy it for as little or as much 
as they want,” said Caitlin Shea- 
Vantine, “15, vice president of the 
Student Association. “It allows a 
lot of mobility and there are not a 
lot of events on a Friday for stu- 
dents so Studio D helps start your 
weekend or end your week.” 

Studio D is the first step in 
integrating more dry events on 
campus. Another event pro- 
duced by Kelly is the Roy Room, 
which is a monthly music event 
that features student artists as 
well as local bands. The first Roy 
Room event was on Sept. 20 and 
featured For the Year, a punk pop 
band from Boston. The turnout 
was more than 100 students who 
all got out of their seats and sang 
along to original songs and pop 
punk covers. 

“It’s been amazing to see 
students using Dion and seeing 
the potential that this new build- 
ing has as well as enjoying each 
other’s company,” Kelly said. 

The Roy Room will solely 
feature musical artists, unlike 
Studio D, which is a collaborative 
venue where students can suggest 
themed Fridays. As for Studio D, 
the hope for the program is to 
keep getting bigger and getting 
more participants, according to 
Shea-Vantine. 

“A lot of students don’t get 
the chance to get up there and do 
something different and I love 
that now there is a place for that 
on campus,” Oates said. 
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Students watch intently while performers take the stage to sing at Studio D’s second “Open Mike Knight” 


on Friday. 
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Studio D provides alternative happy hour 
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Ben Cohen, ’18, sings and plays his unique-looking guitar at Studio D 


on Friday. 





Campus 







Late 
“Fall Foliage.” 


Morgan Peterson, ’15 





“The Rig.” 
John Teulings, ’15 


“Caleb's Sauce.” 
Caleb Mann, *17 


What would you name 
your own craft beer? 


SPEAKS 


Colton Fraser, 16 


Pa» £\ 
“Mulligan’s”’ 


Hayley Mulligan, "18 


“Patagonia Brewery.’ 
Sabrina Quimby, ’17 


td 


“The Crafty Moustache.” | 














buy growlers. 





By Michelle Moreau and 
Jackie Chisholm 


Ever hear of a “Beercation?” 
People from all over the country 
have made their way to Vermont 
to enjoy the weather, the views, 
and the beer. Vermont has the 
most breweries per capita in the 
U.S., and the number is growing. 
Currently, there are 35 and they 
are located all over the state. 

In order to promote beer 
tourism, the Vermont Brewers 
Association created the Vermont 
Brewery Challenge Passport. 
Each brewery’s logo is featured 
in a passport, and at each brewery 
the passport holder visits they get 
a stamp. Once the passport has 
a certain number of stamps, the 
passport holder can send it in and 
collect prizes. Four stamps and 
the passport holder wins a bottle 
opener magnet, and with twenty 
the winner receives a Vermont 
Brewers t-shirt and tote bag. A 
fully stamped passport can be 
traded in for a collector’s set of 
Vermont beer gear. 

“Based on the number of 
breweries that you visited, you 
can send it in and get rewards 
for your hard days of drinking,” 
said Maegan Gorton, brand am- 
bassador at Switchback Brewing 
Company. “A lot of people come 
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in for it. More that have the pass- 
port than not. And if you’re sit- 
ting at the bar and don’t have one 
it’s kinda like oh what was that? 
Can we get one of those? We 
want a stamp! It definitely drives 
traffic to different breweries, and 
makes for great road trips along 
the way.” 

Not only does the brewery 
challenge promote tourism in 
the state, it also helps Vermont 
breweries spread the word about 
their beer. Some of the breweries 
are national, and others are only 
found locally in Vermont. 

Some students at St. Mi- 
chael’s have started to take the 
challenge and have passports. 
August Koch, °15, has been to six 
breweries so far, most of them in 
the local area, but hopes to com- 
plete enough of the passport to 
get a prize by the end of this year. 

“It has been a great expe- 
rience so far,” said Koch. “It’s 
great to get out and see the little 
breweries. The people are always 
super friendly and will come and 
talk with you.” 
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At the end of the brewery tour, participants are led to the bar at Magic Hat Brewery in South Burlington to taste samples of the nationally distributed beer or to 


Touring Vermont's local breweries 








PHOTOS BY MICHELLE MOREAU 
Above: Three-dimensional tap handles at Magic Hat try to tell a story about the history or the meaning 
of the name behind the beer each is pouring. 
Below Right: Brand ambassador Jonathan Farmer pours a glass of beer for a sample flight at Switch- 
back Brewery in Burlington. 
Below Left: Becca Steinhauer, bartender at Otter Creek Brewery in Middlebury, serves beer and food to 
visiting customers. 
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Emily Sundstrom, ’15, scales the climbing wall at Petra Cliffs Climbing Center in a matter of minutes on Thursday. 


Students test new rock climbing center 


By Braden Kerwin and 
Elaine Ezerins 


Observing the  boulder- 
ing wall, Emily Sundstrom, °15, 
plans her climbing route by mo- 
tioning her feet and hand holds 
in the air. Once the course is pre- 
navigated, she quickly ascends 
the overhang. 

Climbing for three years, 
Sundstrom is familiar with scal- 
ing rock face whether it’s out- 
doors-or inside climbing gyms: 
She frequents the climbing 
hotspot Petra Cliffs, in South 
Burlington, during the cold win- 


ter months to stay in shape and 
improve her climbing skills. 

Five minutes down the road 
from North Campus, MetroRock 
Climbing Center opened a new 
branch in Essex on Sept. 13. St. 
Michael’s students, including Ja- 
mie Bender, ‘17, and Chris Seigh- 
man, ‘16, have tested out the new 
facilities, while Sundstrom and 
other climbers remain loyal to 
Petra Cliffs. 

With an annual pass offered 
by the Wilderness Program to 
Petra Cliffs at the price of $45, 
students receive a better deal 
through the college than the $570 


annual student pass offered by 
MetroRock. 

“Our partnership with Petra 
Cliffs began a number of years 
ago in part because we were 
looking to start a ski mountain- 
eering program,” said Eben Wid- 
lund, the assistant director of the 


Wilderness Program. “One of 


the owners of Petra Cliffs, Steve 
Charest, was one of the most 
highly regarded ski instructors 
who worked with us. It became 
a natural fit when we. started 
using them for both ski instruc- 
tor training and climb instructor 
training.” 


Matthew Butler-Bugher, 
manager at MetroRock, said he 
wishes the climbing center could 
someday have a similar partner- 
ship with St. Michael’s. It could 
include a subsidized pass, giving 
students two affordable options 
for indoor climbing. Butler-Bug- 
her respects the established rela- 
tionship between Petra Cliffs and 
St. Michael’s and said he hopes to 
bring more opportunities to in- 
door climbing enthusiasts. 

“Because Petra Cliffs has a 
professional relationship with St. 
Mikes, I really think we are a part 
of the community here,” Sund- 





strom said. “I love the vibe, the 
small connected feel. I can come 
here by myself and I will always 
run into people I know.” 

Twenty percent of passes 
sold are usually to Wilderness 
Program instructors, while the 
rest are bought by various mem- 
bers of the St. Michael’s com- 
munity. Widlund said the Wil- 
derness Program is on schedule 
to sell the same amount of Petra 
Cliff passes as last year. 
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Clockwise from above: Chris Seighman, 16, hangs from the boul- 
dering wall at Metrorock Station on Sept. 24. 
Matthew Butler-Bugher, manager at Metrorock, climbs the boulders 


route on Sept. 25. 


A group prepares to scale one of the walls at Petra Cliffs Climbing 


Center on Sept. 25. 
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The Birken is back, and I’m 
not talking about the bag. 

I’m talking about the Ver- 
mont staple Birkenstocks which 
can be seen locally on anyone 
ranging from toddlers to the el- 
derly. However, something is dif- 
ferent this year when it comes to 
those comfy brown-soled, three 
strapped shoes you and I know 
so well. 

They’re stomping down the 
runway; in the Céline Spring 2014 
collection, Birkenstocks were 
seen paired with dainty dresses 
and structured suits, leaving me 
to wonder: what changed? 

Think Clueless with a spritz 
of early metallic 2000s. Can’t 
picture it? Imagine a fuzzy crop 
top paired with high-waisted 
jeans and double strap sandals. 
Sounds familiar, right? All my 
favorite 90s flicks feature a girl 
wearing something of that na- 
ture, and surprisingly the style is 
making a comeback. 

When trendiness comes to 
mind, Vermont is not the typical 
place where people say “Ah, yes, 
those Vermonters are trendset- 
ters,” but it seems as though our 
state’s favorite foreign footwear 
has caused quite the controversy 
in the fashion world. 

I admit I was a bit hesitant 
when I first saw Birkenstocks in 
the Spring 2014 Fashion Week 


SMC 
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this week with Lauren Carter 


lineup. Birks usually have the 
stigma of being seen on old hip- 
pies who wear socks with sandals 
on special occasions, but it seems 
as though this faux pas turns into 
fashion with each transient trend. 

During Fashion Week, not 
only were designers pairing these 
strappy sandals with upscale 
dresses and formal wear alike, 
but the trend quickly took to the 
streets, making the hippie-chic 
shoe a new standard in everyday 
wear. 

These bulky sandals have 
been making a comeback in a big 
way after being seen on fashion 
bloggers, models and even celeb- 
rities, but these aren’t your tradi- 
tional big buckled Birkenstocks. 
Metallic, suede, fur and snake- 
skin renditions of these old-time 
favorites have emerged from 
high fashion designers and real- 
life retailers, now styled for any 
occasion. 

Along with Birkenstock add- 
ing new assortments to its trade- 
mark sandal, other brands have 
been taking the cue to add look- 
alikes to their shoe lines. From 
Topshop to Zara or Asos to Steve 
Madden, most designers have 
added these granola-esque go- 
to’s into their summer collections 
in a more affordable way. 

The changes don’t stop just 
in aesthetic: introducing the flat- 








PHOTOS BY MICHELLE MOREAU 
Top: The owners of Bagel Market go into work at 4:45 a.m. to begin 
the process of baking their bagels fresh each day. 

Bottom: Allie Fichera, '15, places a buffalo chicken wrap into the 
toaster to melt the cheese on top of it. 


form—a 90s take on the Birken- 
stock that not only gives you 
height, but also adds some spice 
when trying to opt for a sandal 
appropriate outfit. Long gone 
are the days where you can just 
get away with your t-strap slides, 
now you need an edge. 

“There’s nothing better than 
a really pretty dress with an ugly 
shoe,” wrote Emma Morrison, 
fashion assistant in a Vogue ar- 
ticle titled “Pretty Ugly: Why 
Vogue Girls Have Fallen for the 
Birkenstock.” 

This is quintessential Ver- 
mont, isn’t it? Matching the 
unique and beautiful with the 
unimaginable— voila, you are a 
Vermonter. 

“It can’t look like you’ve 
had them for years like in the 
old days; otherwise it reads hip- 
pie,” wrote Jane Herman Bishop, 
Vogue.com contributor, proving 
the point that the Birkenstocks 
are back in a new wave of their 
own, not to be compared to previ- 
ous style misconceptions. 

So before the good weath- 
er streak ends and it’s time for 
Bean boots in the slushy snow, 
take your Birkenstocks out for a 
spin or even venture out into the 
sphere of online shopping for a 
new edge of inspiration on the ul- 
timate ugly-chic necessity. 






Bagel Market 

30 Susie Wilson Road 
Essex Junction, VT 
802 872 2616 

Sit-in and take out 


Whether you're looking 
for a bagel and cream cheese, 
a breakfast sandwich or lunch, 
Bagel Market is the place to go 
within a two-mile radius of cam- 
pus. This local restaurant offers 
a variety of 21 different types of 
bagels and 18 different flavors of 
cream cheese. Some of its flavors 
include black pepper parmesan, 
asiago cheese and “the works,” 
which is similar to an everything 
bagel. For cream cheese, try gar- 
den vegetable, or for a sweeter 
palate, the cinnamon swirl. 

If you’re looking for a more 
filling option, you have the choice 
of breakfast sandwich varieties. 
Bagel Market has the simple egg 
and cheese on a bagel or you can 
get as complicated as steak and 





A look at the local food scene 





with Michelle Moreau 


eggs. They also have a loaded 
breakfast burrito. 

Though its name is Bagel 
Market, which might imply that 
they only breakfast options, the 
restaurant also offers a full lunch 
menu. On the specialty sandwich 
menu, there is a range of every- 
thing from a turkey sandwich to 
a Roast Beast sandwich, which 
has roast beef, turkey, bacon, 
horseradish mayo, pepper-jack 
cheese, lettuce, tomato and red 
onion, It also offer a “Light Bagel 


Sandwiches” menu, which has . 


healthier, lower calorie options, 
including an eggplant melt and a 
super vegetarian, which features 
a mélange of vegetables with 
your choice of cheese and spread. 


Pro Tip: Looking for some- 
thing sweet? Try the baked good 
selection, which is made fresh 
every morning. The raspberry 
chocolate chip muffins are soft 
and decadent, while the gooey 
chocolate chip cookies are big 


PHOTOS BY LAUREN CARTER 
Top: Evyn Whiteley, ’15, wears her classic brown “Arizona Birko- 
Flor” Birkenstocks on her way to work. 

Bottom: While soaking up the sun by her townhouse, Allie Beck, 15, 
rocked a pair of black buckled flatforms from ASOS.com. 


enough to curb your craving. 
Treat yourself to these; you de- 
serve it. 


Favorite bagel: The insan- 
ity bagel. This bagel is egg-based 
with hot peppers in it, giving a 
subtle hint of heat in every bite. I 
usually pair this with plain cream 
cheese; however, opt for the Mex- 
ican flavored cream cheese for a 
boost of spiciness. For breakfast 
sandwiches, go for the Western 
on a Works bagel. This sandwich 
consists of a scrambled egg with 
green peppers, onions, honey 
ham and melted cheese of your 
choice. Best part? It is under $5 
and it will satiate your hunger, 


Insider tip: Allie Fichera 
“15 has worked at Bagel Market 
for the past year. “I'd say the best 
time to go is mid-morning, be- 
cause the lines are shorter and 
there’s still a good selection of 
bagels. I mean, who doesn’t love 


‘good bagels?” 
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et’s corner 


featuring Greta Zarro, °15 


Unlived Fantasies 


Life is just a series of unlived fantasies, 
Interspersed by brief episodes of these fabrications 
played out on the stage of reality. 

But the cues always come too late, 

The actors play the wrong roles, 

And the audience doesn’t quite laugh at the 
opportune time. - 

I am nothing but the intricate threads of the web 
that I spin in my mind, 

Delicate designs of seeming perfection, 

Shattered by the externalities of daily existence. 
This web is a botched jigsaw of body, mind, and soul, 
Three competitive players in a disharmonious band, 
Achieving synchronicity for mere seconds 

in this short personal history. 

I play, we play, this record called mystery, 

On this somehow spinning turntable, 

We labelled 

Earth. 

This third rock from the Sun, 

Nurturing all but understood by none. 

Used, abused, 

But it never refused -Us. 

Despite our stuff, 

And our verbal fluff, 

It’s never enough. 

Why? 

Why? 

Can’t we be satisfied? 


Senior Woes 


Gaggles of post-teenage angst, 

Flocks of insistent chatter, 

A flick of hair, batting eyelashes, 
Impressions stick like the sweat 

on the nape of my neck. 

Who is me?_What is self? 

Formation, disintegration, transformation. 
Interchangeable cloaks of character, 
Trying on value systems for size. 

It’s like rearranging a rubik’s cube 

where only one color is desirable. 

Buzz of phones, buzzed brains, 

Addled with passions, 

The search to desire and be desired. 
Jumbled backpacks 

Worn like status symbols of the college student. 
Containing the essentials, 

Like condoms and falsified IDs. 

My heart is like the broken remains 

of last night’s Corona, 

Yes, that’s the crunch of my glass 

Under your barefoot toes. 

Laughter, frisbee throwing, tottering steps. 
Iam here, but not really there. 

I'd like to call myself yours 

But it’s an image I’m not willing to fake. 








COMING UP NEXT... 


OCTOBER 1 


Poetry Reading: Emily Houle 
6:30 p.m. Farrell Room 


Surviving the Weekend 
7 p.m. McCarthy Arts Center 


OCTOBER 3 


Friday Knight Dry 
See SMC Portal for full schedule 


OCTOBER 8 


| Gandhian Nonviolence: Its Legacy for Now, with 


Diane Nash 
4 p.m. McCarthy Recital Hall 


OCTOBER 9 


Art Exhibition: Darlene Carneco, “CoHabitat” 
5:p.m. McCarthy Art Gallery 


OCTOBER 10 


The Poet's Café with international spoken word 
artist G. Yamazawa 
7 p.m. Dion Center - Roy Room 


OCTOBER 11 


The Roy Room presents Japhy Rider, a funk fusion 


band 
9 p.m. Dion Center- Roy Room 
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Please -driti think before you drive 


Twenty-one years ago, my 
Auntie Evie was driving home 
from a restaurant after having a 
few drinks when she slid on the 
icy road, lost control of her car 
and rammed into a utility pole. 

What my family now calls 
“the accident” left her with a 
traumatic brain injury that erased 
all of her pre-accident memo- 
ries, including those having to 
do with her two children, my 
cousins. She had to re-learn how 
to walk, talk, eat and dress her- 
self. Though over two decades 
have passed, she still cannot read 
without writing out the words 
and is completely dependent on 
my grandparents. 

An investigation into the ac- 
cident revealed that anyone could 
have sustained those injuries had 
they lost control on that icy road. 
Still, she could have driven cau- 
tiously and buckled her seatbelt 
as she made her way out into the 
cold March night. 

She could have chosen not to 
drive while she was intoxicated. 

I am grateful that Auntie 
Evie is alive and that 1 grew up 
having her in my life and inter- 


acting with her spitfire personal- 
ity. Her presence helped to de- 
velop within me a sense of true 
compassion I might not have had 
otherwise. Had she not survived | 
wouldn’t have any memories, let 
alone a whole lifetime, with her 
in them. 

Unfortunately, many others 
are not so lucky. 

Though the number of 
drinking and driving episodes 
in the U.S. has decreased by 30 
percent in the past five years, this 
phenomenon remains a serious 
problem. According to the Cen- 
ter for Disease Control and Pre- 
vention (CDC), almost 30 people 
in the U.S. die every day in mo- 
tor vehicle crashes that involve 
an alcohol-impaired driver. That 
comes out to about one death ev- 
ery 48 minutes. 

What’s more, the CDC says, 
more than a third of intoxicated 
drivers involved in fatal crashes 
in 2010 fell in the 21 to 24-year- 
old age group, and the vast major- 
ity of accidents involving alcohol 
were reported by binge drinkers. 

This age demographic en- 
compasses a good chunk of the 


student population at St. Mi- 
chael’s, particularly those just 
getting used to being able to 
purchase and drink alcohol le- 
gally. The CDC reports that these 
young people are most at risk 
for getting into fatal, alcohol-in- 
volved accidents. 

This week’s issue of The 
Defender has a theme of alcohol 
culture, and included articles that 
covered themes ranging from 
craft beer to athlete hydration 
games to the history of the drink- 
ing age. 

My piece of this puzzle is 
more like a public service an- 
nouncement coming from some- 
one who has witnessed firsthand 
the effects of drunk driving. I am 
pleading with you: even if you 
have only had one drink, do not 
get behind the wheel. You have 
so many other options — calling 
a cab, staying at a friend’s house 
or having a designated driver to 
name a few. 

I think that, ironically, An- 
heuser-Busch presented the im- 
portance of solving this problem 
perfectly. 

On its annual Global Be(er) 


Responsible Day, the beer fran- 
chise released a commercial that 
showed the story of a man and his 
dog. One night, the man decides 
to go out for a few beers with 
his friends, leaving you think- 
ing the dog might not ever see 
him again. Fortunately, the man 
makes the smart decision to stay 
at his friend’s house instead of 
driving home, and he and his dog 
are reunited. The commercial 
encourages viewers to “Make a 
plan to make it home” and ends 
with a blackened screen behind 
the words #FriendsAreWaiting. 

I ask you all to please think 
of this the next time you consider 
getting behind the wheel after 
drinking. Please make the right 
choice, not just for yourself but 
also for the ones you love and 
who love you. Remember that 
your friends are waiting. Your 
family is waiting. 

Your life is waiting. 


CARA CHAPMAN 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 








DEFENDER MISSION STATEMENT 


As the editorial staff of The 
Defender, we strive to ac- 
curately, professionally and 
ethically report the news af- 
fecting the lives of students 
and our community. 


We as a staff take full re- 
sponsibility for any errors; 
if you spot a mistake or 
have a complaint, please let 
us know. 


We publish letters.to the 
editor, as long as they are 
signed. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spell- 
ing, taste, and sometimes 
length. 
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Students represented St. Michael's at the People’s Climate March on Sept. 21 in New York City. 


Students participate in People’s Climate March 


By Rachel Proctor 
Guest Columnist 


It was inspiring to see such 
a strong turnout of more than 
400,000 at the People’s Climate 
March; this support for climate 
action brings hope for our future. 


It’s time to inspire others to 
preserve nature for future gener- 
ations, to cherish it and appreci- 
ate it like I have. The amount of 
support behind the movement— 
an act on climate justice—is evi- 
dent. 


It’s important to note: not 





only did we witness an environ- 
mental justice movement, but a 
strong social justice movement. 
These actions give a voice to the 
people who are burdened with 
the first-hand effects of mountain 
top removal, fracking and other 
environmental weather disasters. 


We need a future where 
Earth is a safe place to live, where 
we can continue to prosper. We 
must keep in mind the well-being 
of the environment above profit. 
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Men’s soccer starts off season strong 


By Kaitlyn Callahan 
Staff Writer 


Men’s soccer started off its 
season undefeated with a 5-0 re- 
cord until defeated by Merrimack 
on Sept. 19. The team is keeping 
their spirits high with the contin- 
uation of the season by keeping 
their ultimate focus on making 
the playoffs. 

“This game was a tough one 
for the team because we played 
well, but we could have played 
better,” said Josh Vlasich, °15, 
co-captain and leading scorer of 
the team. “Although we lost, I 
think that as a team we can take 
many things away from the game 
to improve.” 

This was the third time in 
55 years that men’s soccer was 
undefeated in the start of their 
season. 

“T definitely expect us to 
have a better season this year,” 
said goalie and co-captain Nicco 
Roque, *15. “We have a mature 
team that has a great amount of 
experience and we understand 
that if we want to be a top team 
in the NE-10 we have to be very 
consistent with the level of our 
play. Last year we had a great 
start, but this year we are looking 
to continue that success into the 
playoffs.” 

As ateam, they have set stan- 





dards for themselves and hope to 
achieve their goals of challenging 
other teams’ defenses and attack 
with speed. 

Recently they beat Le 
Moyne College for the first time 
in the 20 games they have played 
against them in the history of the 
program. After facing yet an- 
other defeat last year, the Purple 
Knights were hungry for their 
slice of victory. 

“We knew coming in that we 
would have to play disciplined 
defense, but also be aggressive 
going forward,’ Roque said. 
“Daniel Castano, a freshman 
starter, gave us a great go-ahead 
goal in overtime to secure the 
victory. Definitely my favorite 
game I’ve played in throughout 
my St. Mike’s career.” 

The team also salutes coach 
Jean Wade on establishing a win- 
ning mentality and a philosophy 
of “no excuses,” where they un- 
derstand that hard work and sac- 
rifice will be a direct testament to 
their success. 

“Early in the season we fo- 
cused on our organization and 
team defending,” Wade said. “We 
clearly have become a stronger 
defensive group than a year ago. 
The players are more disciplined 
than last year and have confi- 
dence in their ability to limit the 
other team’s chances.” 








PHOTO BY MICHELLE MOREAU 
Simon Rodriguez, ’15, tries to get the ball out of the corner and past Franklin Pierce’s defender Sevgi Nep- 
tune during the men’s soccer game Wednesday, Sept. 24. 
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By Tim Gaudion 
Columns Editor 


For a large number of college 
students, the weekend follows a 
typical pattern. Many find them- 
selves going out on the weekends 
and partying with friends while 
enjoying some alcoholic bever- 
ages. What happens when they 
aren’t able to go out and drink due 
to a prior commitment? 

Like other St. Michael’s ath- 
letes, the women’s field hockey 
team follows a 48-hour rule prior 
to games, meaning that within 48 
hours of their events, they are not 
allowed to consume any alcohol 
or repercussions will follow. 

“The focus of that is really 
two-fold,” said Katelyn Kinney, 
assistant head athletic trainer. 
“One is your upcoming match 
is something you need to focus 
on, not being out partying with 
your friends. It’s the mental fo- 
cus along with the physical focus. 
You should be able to perform at 
the game.” 

“The other side of that rule 
is that the effects of alcohol de- 
plete performance. That’s been 
shown many times in many dif- 
ferent studies,” Kinney said. Kin- 
ney described the negative effects 
that alcohol can have on the body, 
mentioning that it is a poison and 
that having too much of it will 


/ 
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Partying with water on the weekends 


Athletic teams stay responsible while having fun 


hurt the performance of an ath- 
lete in many different aspects. 

“If you break the 48-hour 
rule, you miss games,” said Sar- 
ah Healey 15, a member of the 
women’s field hockey team. “The 
rule is the same if you get caught 
drinking; the repercussions are 
the same, especially if you are un- 
der 21. You generally miss games 
or you can’t dress for games. 
Sometimes you miss practices.” 

The rule does not limit their 
team from hanging out and bond- 
ing on the weekends while other 
students are getting drunk at par- 
ties. 

“Sometimes, on a Friday 
night we'll do things like watch 
movies and make up rules where 
we have to drink water with 
certain rules or we'll play card 
games,” Healey said. “It’s gen- 
erally like sitting in your sweats 
with your team and watching a 
movie and trying to make it more 
fun.” 

The women’s field hockey 
team is one of several athletic 
teams across the country that 
moved to the initiative of using 
water instead of alcohol before a 
game. 

A Newsweek article pub- 
lished on Sept. 11 titled “Ameri- 
ca’s Best and Drunkest” quoted a 
female athlete at Dartmouth who 
described not being able to drink 


KNIGHT WRITER: 


Water Polo forced to forfeit season 








By Braden Kerwin 
Sports Editor 


The athletics department 
at St. Michael’s College holds a 
poor supporting role to the club 
sport of water polo. The co-ed 
team was forced to forfeit its 
competitive season in the Col- 
legiate Water Polo Association 
(CPWA). 

This action is due to trans- 
portation conflicts where the 
team was not able to find col- 
lege approved transportation to 
a tournament held on Sept. 20 
at Bates College in Maine. The 
team had not been granted the 
access to use school vans and is 
not able to use the school’s insur- 
ance for instances of using sepa- 
rate transportation, according to 
team player Dan Ramos, ’17. 

This was the team’s first sea- 
son accepted back into the league 
since being suspended in 2012 
due to an issue that led the team 
to miss one of the last games dur- 
ing the season. 


It feels as though the school 
is not willing to give the water 
polo team a chance to come back 
to compete in their division since 
it did not cooperate with provid- 
ing players with transportation to 
their first tournament. 

Alain Brizard, a professor of 
physics at St. Michael’s, has now 
resigned his position as team ad- 
viser in order to pull out of the 
CWPA. According to Brizard, 
the team had to cease to exist to 
pull out of the league. The team 
will not be considered a club 
sport until this position is filled. 

I am not sure if these vehi- 
cles were already in full capac- 
ity due to other team sporting 
events, wilderness program trips, 
or that maybe not enough water 
polo players were certified to 
drive these vans to the events. 

Water polo is a competitive 
sport that shouldn’t be placed in 
the same grouping as unranked 
teams that scrimmage the Uni- 
versity of Vermont from time to 
time. The players want to contin- 
ue to be included in a high level 
sports program and represent all 
the aspects that come from com- 
peting in an intense, respected 
sport. 

It confuses me why the ath- 
letics department still lists the 
men’s and women’s water polo 
team as a club sport on the web- 
site, when in reality the athletes 
of this club sport are no longer 
able to be part of an official team. 





PHOTO BY MICHELLE MOREAU 


Sarah Healey, 15, of the field hockey team participates in water 
drinking games and watches movies while she is under the 48-hour 


rule before a game on Sunday. 


during her season, so she played 
games with water. “I played so 
much sober pong when I was in 
season,” the unidentified student 
said. “I went out on Wednes- 
days, Fridays and Saturdays, and 
I would play with water. It’s fun 
even if you subtract the alcohol.” 

However, with the use of 
water instead of alcohol, there 
is concern among trainers that a 
player could drink too much wa- 
ter. 


“There is a thing called 
hyponatremia, which is_basi- 
cally poisoning your body with 
too much water, but you would 
have to drink such an excessive 
amount of water that I don’t think 
it would happen in that given sce- 
nario,” Kinney said. 

If the amount of water that 
the athletes are drinking is not 
enough to be harmful, will the 
practice of these games be ben- 
eficial? 





Upcoming 


Saturday, Oct. 4 
Men’s Golf 
at Northeast Challenge 
TBA 


Cross Country 
at Vermont Intercollegiate 
Championship — 
(W) 11 a.m., (M) 12 
p.m. 





Vermont Tech 


Men’s Soccer 
New Haven 

at St. Michael’s 
11 a.m. 


Women’s Tennis 
St. Michael’s 

at Le Moyne 

12 p.m. 


Women’s Volleyball 
Bentley 

at St. Michael’s 

1 p.m. 


Women’s Soccer 
St. Michael’s 

at Saint Rose 

1 p.m. 


Field Hockey 
American International 
at St. Michael’s 

2:30 p.m. 


Sunday, Oct. 5 

Men’s Golf 

at Northeast Challenge 
TBA 
































Women’s Tennis 
St. Michael’s 

at Saint Rose 

11 a.m. 


Tuesday, Oct. 7 
Women’s Soccer 
Franklin Pierce 
at St. Michael’s 
3:30 p.m. 


Wednesday, Oct. 8 
Women’s Tennis 
Assumption 
at St. Michael’s 
3 p.m. 


Field Hockey 
Merrimack 

at St. Michael’s 
3:30 p.m. 


Men’s Soccer 
St. Michael’s 
at Bentley 
3:30 p.m, 


Friday, Oct. 10 
Men’s Golf 
at St. Rose Fall Shooout 
TBA 


Women’s Tennis 
Adelphi 

at St. Michael’s 
3 p.m. 





Games 


“If anything, it’s probably 
really good for them because 
they’re hydrating before a game, 
which is what we always would 
recommend,” Kinney said. 

Dawn Ellinwood, vice presi- 
dent for student affairs, is a fan of 
these games where alcohol is not 
necessary in order for students to 
enjoy themselves. 

“T think the drinking culture 
on campus, per se, is an issue,” 
Ellinwood said. “Are there ath- 
letes in there? Of course there are, 
but I think the culture on campus 
in general is a problem. They’re 
still having fun without needing 
to drink and that’s great.” 

To some, the drinking cul- 
ture among athletes may seem 
large, but with Ellinwood, the fo- 
cus should not be placed mainly 
on the athletes. 

In terms of the culture on 
campus, Ellinwood said, “We 
have over 2,000 students who are 
part of this community, 1 would 
say 80-85 percent of them know 
their limits and I think that more 
people think that others binge 
drink more than they do.” 

Kinney thinks the water 
games are a positive spin on the 
weekend social scene. “They 
aren’t making choices that will 
be detrimental to their perfor- 
mance,” she said. 


Saturday, Oct. 11 
Men’s Golf at St. Rose 
Fall Shootout 
TBA 


Men’s Soccer 
Adelphi 

at St. Michael’s 
11 a.m. 


Women’s Soccer 

St. Michael’s 

at Southern Connecticut 
State 

1 p.m. 


Women’s Volleyball 
St. Michael’s 

at Assumption 

2 p.m. 


Field Hockey 
St. Anselm 

at St. Michael’s 
2:30 p.m. 


Women’s Tennis 
St. Michael’s 

at Franklin Pierce 
3 p.m. 


Monday, Oct. 13 
Women’s Volleyball 
St. Anselm 
at St. Michael’s 
7 p.m. 


Women’s Volleyball 
St. Michael’s 

at New Haven 

7 p.m. 





